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FLAMENCO DANCERS perform at the Lawrence campus during a 
student activities-sponsored event. Flamenco is a vigorous rhythmic 
dance of the Spanish Gypsies, known for its flamboyant style. 


Job cuts hit audio-visual 
department part-timers 


@ Director anticipates 
problems with layoffs and 


schedule changes 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


shake up in the instructional media 

Annee leaves two part-timers 

ut of a job and the full time staff in 
disarray. 

Administrators have decided not to re- 
appoint the instructional media part-time 
evening staff, in what they called a cost 
efficient move, leading to the rescheduling 
of the remaining full-timers. 

“In February, I was presented a proposal 
on some kind of idea from the personnel 
office,” Alan Foucault, instructional media 
director, said. “The plan was to lay off the 
night people and take the three full-time 


employees and reassign them: one to a 
night shift, one to a Tuesday to Saturday 
work shift and one to stay Monday to Fri- 
day.” 

Foucault said the plan is flawed. 

“I responded to the proposed schedule 
handed down from administration,” he said. 
“I told them there were two major prob- 
lems with the proposal. One is there is no 
one scheduled to work on Monday morn- 
ings until 9:30 a.m. The morning hours are 
peak hours and we need someone here 
early. The second is, my staffis being sched- 
uled to work times we're not open.” 

Another problem Foucault sees in re- 
scheduling is the potentially high overtime 
pay. 

“A senior staff member has sick days and 
vacations along with personal days,” he 
said. “When the other members have to fill 
in when one is sick or goes on vacation, 
they'll be paid overtime pay. The school 

See-AV-page 5 


Recycling 


may return 


@ Improved market 
conditions bring about 
reconsideration from 
President Dimitry 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


fter a year and a half without a 
serious on-campus recycling pro 
am, President John R. Dimitry may 


recommend implementation of a new pro- 
gram as a result of the bullish recycling 
market. 

In the past few years, the demand and 
worth of recyclable products like alumi- 
num cans, plastic bottles and paper has 
more than doubled, causing more towns to 
set up curbside pick up programs. Commu- 
nities are now able to cover the cost of the 
programs because the recycling business 
has exploded. 

Manufacturers have made commitments 


to build mills that will process recycled 
products. Equipment to collect, transport 
and process recycled products has been 
wisely invested in over the last six to eight 
years, and voters have spoken highly of the 
programs, which have been paying for them- 
selves at no cost to the taxpayer. 

NECC previously had a recycling pro- 
gram, but Joe Brown, dean of administra- 
tive services, said because of the inability to 
sell the products, it failed. 

“There was no market for it,” he said. 

Brown said the program was run by 
Career Resources, a mentally disabled group, 
and the college paid for the dumpster in 
which recyclable products were separated 
into four sections. 

The project was not making money, and 
the time and effort into dividing the prod- 
ucts were not worth the inadequate funds 
received by selling it. The college would 
have had to subsidize the program, and 
Career Resources decided it would be better 
to drop the program altogether. 

With the improved conditions in the 
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It's down to the wire 
on honors program 


@ Committee seeks 
answers before year end 
approval can be given 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


uestions linger regarding the imple 

mentation of an honors program. 

Some feel the proposal drawn up by 
thet orce is still underdeveloped. 

“The concept of an honors program has 
a great deal of promise, but there’s a big gap 
between the promise and a well-organized 
proposal,” said Paul Bevilacqua, assistant 
dean of humanities. 

Bevilacqua said he still has two major 
questions because the task force didn’t 
clearly define program objectives. He wants 
to know what specific characteristics will 
distinguish honors courses from the oth- 
ers, and how teachers will get selected. 

Bevilacqua visited Rockland Community 
College in Suffern, N.Y., to investigate its 
honors program and compared it to NECC’s 
proposed program. 

He noted one major difference between 
the two. The Rockland program requires 
students to complete seven honor level 


courses, while an NECC’s proposed pro- 
gram demands the student complete 15 
honor-level courses. 

“I asked their admissions office why 
they didn’t make the whole program hon- 
ors,” he said. “They told me, ‘impossible’.” 
“They asked how we could expect students 
to take an entire curriculum of honors 
courses. They require the students to take 
seven core honors courses; then they can 
explore other areas of interest. 

Some still wonder if an honors program 
is necessary. 

“My biggest concern is that I feel the 
mission of the college is to educate non- 
traditional students, those who need extra 
help,” said Linda Desjardins, assistant pro- 
fessor, English department. “If we get into 
an honors program, we'll be focusing on 
something other than our college’s mis- 
sion. 

“Judging from the incoming writing 
samples, I’ve noticed there are a lot of 
students who are ill-prepared. Our focus 
should be on helping them succeed.” 

Jean Poth, assistant to the president, 
disagrees. 

“I definitely support the honors pro- 
gram,” she said. “I feel it’s an excellent idea. 
We are a higher education institution, and 
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Quote of the Day 


“..we should not be surprised 
if the foundations of society 


rot away.” 


Sen. Robert Byrd chastising MTV, see pages 6, 7 


Television 
Is it ruining your 
mind? 

See pages 6, 7 
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Recycling must 
Start up again 


@ The college should take 
whatever steps necessary 
to implement a new 
recycling program 


his college is simply behind the 
times for not having a compre- 
hensive recycling program. 
While NECC used to havea program, 
monetary losses kept it from sticking 
around. Now, the recycling business is 
booming, and companies and commu- 
nities are starting up innovative pro- 
grams which are not only self-suffi- 
cient, but make money, too. 
Recycled products are in great de- 
mand in the marketplace, and more 


money is being made from selling them. 

The products value have increased 
to a point where selling prices have 
jumped approximately 40 percent in 
one year. 

The Styrofoam and plastic bins in 
the cafeteria are a nice gesture, but not 
nearly enough in these environmen- 
tally conscious times. 

NECC would be wise to start a pro- 
gram to recycle the enormous amount 
of paper, plastic bottles, aluminum cans 
and old magazines. 

Most importantly, the program 
would not only be financially feasible, 
but the college community can do the 
right thing: help save the environment. 


More thoughts about 
stolen campus inserts 


To the editor: 

In order to further and encourage the 
freedom of speech and expression many of 
us feel so strongly about, I would like to 
state my concerns regarding the controver- 
sial Human Life Alliance inserts in the 
Observer and the alleged criminal nature of 
their removal. 

Let me begin by saying that the analogy 
of students taking the pro-life inserts out of 
the paper being akin to “stealing” the con- 
diments at McDonald's is absolutely ab- 
surd. 

More importantly, I question the sensi- 
bilities of a college paper accepting a 12- 
page paid insert on any issue. Is this the 
power of money talking or perhaps influ- 
ence peddling? 

To avoid the real issue, let’s just deni- 
grate the peaceful protesters who had the 


courage and conscience to come forward 
and raise our own. Call it unpopular or 
maybe unacceptable to the status quo, but 
criminal? 

Where would we be now if these actions 
were never challenged (on both sides of the 
issue?) Greenpeace climbs fences of pollut- 
ing corporations and sprays (free) baby fur 
seals green to call our attention to environ- 
mental degradation, also coming forward 
to claim responsibility. 

This wasn’t any terrorist attack and hid- 
ing behind the freedom of the press skirts 
the real issue — that women who choose to 
have abortions are somehow (even in the 
90s) too stupid to know their “real” place in 
society. 

Dorothy Oliver, sociology instructor 


Trustee-elect thanks students 


To the editor: 

I would like to thankyou, the students of 
NECC, for your vote of confidence, when 
you elected me as your student representa- 
tive on the board of trustees. | extend 
special gratitude to my new friends, who 
assisted in my campaign and to my instruc- 
tors, who encouraged and supported me. 

I commend my fellow candidates, Chris- 
tine Caron and Charles LeBlanc, for the 
manner in which they conducted their cam- 
paigns. They should be proud. Together, we 
generated a lot of interest in the position 
and hopefully, in the political process. 

As your representative, I will serve you 
by focusing attention on the issues that 
concern you, the student, from a student 


perspective. | will make myself accessible 
by publicizing an address designated for 
only that purpose. I need your help and 
value your input. 

I encourage my fellow students at NECC 
to get involved. Consider participating in 
school activities; join a club, become a tutor 
or engage yourself in other positive ways. 

It's fun. This is our school. Our common 
thread is our desire to become educated, for 
whatever goal it will enable us to achieve. 
Let's enjoy our time here because it is the 
journey that counts, not the destination. 
See you in class. 

Lucy Gagnon, 
student representative elect, board of 
trustees 


Congratulations to the victor 


To the editor: 

I would like to extend my congratula- 
tions to Lucy Gagnon for winning the stu- 
dent trustee election Friday, April 28. You 
ran a great campaign and will undoubtedly 
represent the students with enthusiasm 
and integrity at the board of trustee meet- 
ings over the next year. 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
CSPA Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 


I would also like to thank everyone who 
nominated and voted for me, and the fol- 
lowing people for their assistance and sup- 
port: Kristen Kyle and Kelly-Jaye Rosberg for 
listening to my ideas and giving me their 
opinions, and Dorothy Oliver, my sociology 
teacher, who encouraged me to run in the 
first place. Thank you, Charles J. LeBlanc. 


Words: master them, 
be a better writer 


@ Questioning the origin 
of our language can lead 
to interesting results 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


ords are fascinating tools of a 
writer’s trade. Without them, 
where would we be? Wonderful 


things are words, arranged by a bunch of 
letters to form a meaning. Words can dis- 
tort, beautify, disturb or produce an array 
of feelings. 

They are essential for any form of com- 
munication, but where did they get their 
meanings or implied meanings? 

There must be a gazillion words used 
every day. Gazillion,let’s look that up. Nope, 
not in the dictionary, but you get the im- 
plied meaning, right? 

Ah, words. Scan through a dictionary 
sometime to see the ones you have never 
seen before. Try them out on some friends, 
but remember what they mean so you don’t 
insult your friends. 

Words and meanings. Did you ever won- 
der where they came from? How did this 
word come to have its meaning? Or for that 
matter, how did this word become a word? 

How about this? Two entirely different 
words can take on the same meaning: a 
synonym. Two words can also refute each 
other: an antonym. 

Let’s look at some strange words and 
think of their origin. 

Upas. Where did this word come from? 
The dictionary says it’s a poisonous tree of 
Java and neighboring islands. But how did 
it come to be? I envision some guy landing 
on anisland somewhere, half-starved, stum- 
bling upon a tribesman pointing at a tree 
that is bearing a poisonous fruit. Did he 
mean to say “oops” and it just came out 
“upas?” 

Or how about this one: spume? Webster's 
says it means “to foam.” Again, how did this 
get its meaning? I can see it now, a cowboy 


Opinion Column 


walks into a saloon to get a beer. The 
bartender pours a cold one. The cowboy 
abruptly draws his gun and before shoot- 
ing, says, “This beer has spume on it,” and 
plugs him. 

Catechu. No, don’t bless me, it’s just 
another one of those words. The dictionary 
tells us it means an astringent vegetable 
extract. Do you eat, drink it, cook with it? 
Just what do you do with catechu? How did 
it get its meaning? Did some guy sneeze 
when he figured out how to strip a carrot of 
its juices? “Oops, I could have had a cat- 
echu!” 

With all the talk of cigarettes, one might 
wonder why different eye-catching words 
aren’t used. A good one that would strike 
fear into a smoker is insalubrious. Picture 
this: The surgeon general has determined 
that cigarette smoking is insalubrious and 
may cause disease. Insalubrious means 
harmful to your health. 

I went shopping last weekend with my 
wife and kids at a local mall. While waiting 
for a lady to back out from her parking spot, 
some kid cut in front of me and took it. 
Well, I just gave him the meanest pooh-pooh 
I could. Pooh-pooh means to sneer at. 

I’m going to call Webster's because my 
daughter, who is two, has mastered her 
own vocabulary. Her arsenal includes such 
words as, Ibeep, Nonies and Pie u’s. You 
won't find these in a dictionary. 

I beep, when screamed at the top of a 
little girl's lungs, translates into ice cream 
and a quick dash to the freezer. Nonies, 
means a trip to the doughnut-man for a 
chocolate frosted. Pie u's means Power Rang- 
ers. 

There are, I’m sure, many other words in 
the dictionary that I somehow over looked. 
Scan through it in your spare time. You'll 
enhance your vocabulary and you just may 
become a word-game master, and that’s no 
rigmarole. 

Rigmarole, a succession of confused state- 
ments. 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes your comments in 


our letters to the editor section. Make sure 
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| they are signed and include a phone num- 
ber for verification. Have a great summer! 
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@ Legalization of drugs 
would open prison cells 
for hardened criminals 


By LAUREN PEROCCHI 
Guest Contributor 


arijuana is being sold at the coffee 
Mi on the corner. A heroin ad 

dict picks up her methadone pre- 
scription and a pack of gum at the phar- 
maey.- ~ 

Amanexchanges his dirty heroin needles 
for clean ones at a vending machine in a 
health clinic. 

These are some of Europe’s solutions to 
the drug problem they believe is never 
going to go away. They believe a drug-free 
society is impossible. 

They leave casual drug users alone and 
treat addicts like human beings and pro- 
vide them with a variety of treatment op- 
tions. Some people shudder at the thought 
of what America would become if we 
adopted Europe’s policies on drugs. Should 
we? 

A federal study of high school seniors in 
December 1994 reported that 45.6 percent 
of them have used illegal drugs. The drug 
problem is definitely not going to disappear 
with this generation. 

In that same study, 30.7 percent said 
they’ve smoked marijuana. In Amsterdam, 
where marijuana is sold legally at coffee 
shops, the number of Dutch teenagers who 
smoke pot is still less than the number of 
American teenagers who do. Almost no one 
there sees marijuana as a huge problem. 

Eddy Engelsman, the former Dutch drug 
czar, said, “We succeeded in making pot 
boring,” according to Ethan Nadelmann of 
Rolling Stone Magazine. 

In May 1994, the German Supreme Court 
removed criminal penalties for possession 
of small amounts of cannabis. It’s legal to 
bear up to an ounce of hash or marijuana. 
In America, possession of that much pot 
can, at the expense of the taxpayers, get you 


Should the U.S. 


Mike Angle, business manage- 
ment 

“Provide these people with a pro- 
gram initially and if they don’t 
shape up, let them serve some 
time in jail.” 


A. Horrell, computer science 

“Throw them in jail and let them 
decide whether or not they want 
to do something for themselves.” 


Opinion ~ 


Drug rehab. works better 


Column 


a few years in prison. That’s the problem. 
In 1994, the nation’s federal and state 
prison population exceeded 1 million in- 
mates. 30 percent of them are there for 
drug law violations. Because of prison over- 
population some states let violent robbers 
or rapists out early to make room for the 
abundance of drug law violators. 

Little or no treatment is given to addicts 
thrown into the system. Our country’s solu- 
tion for the moment is to throw everyone in 
jail. Who cares if the taxpayers run dry? 
Obviously, not our government. 

If these drug users don’t receive treat- 
ment for their habit, they will use drugs 
again when they are released from prison. 
Nothing would be accomplished. 

The Clinton administration plans to ask 
Congress to approve $14.6 billion for anti- 
drug activities next year. Still, most of the 
new money is going to prisons, narcotic 
agents, and international programs. Al- 
though America’s new drug czar, Lee Brown, 
believes in rehabilitation, he’s being qui- 
eted by Clinton and hasn’t been able to get 
much accomplished. 

Some people are looking at Europe’s 
solutions to drug problems and wondering 
if they would work for this country. 

Some think America would be better off. 
There is an eclectic group of political lead- 
ers looking for alternatives to the failed 
drug policies of the past. But many of these 
European countries have come to rely ona 
spirit of experimentation that the U.S. is 
too afraid to encounter. 

The Dutch didn’t wait for AIDS to be- 
come an issue before they started needle 
exchanges. They began theirs in the early 
*80s. Our Congress refuses to fund needle 
programs, Lee Brown won't take a stand, 
and cities only talk about trial programs. 

Prescribed heroin maintenance is being 
used throughout Europe. Their studies have 
proven that when addicts control their dose 
and take it in a clean, safe place, the drugs 
cause few health problems. We can try this. 
There’s no valid legal, financial or ethical 
reason why heroin-maintenance programs 


Michelle Varias, nursing 

“They should be put in some sort 
of program; you have to help the 
people who can’t help themselves. 
Jail just teaches them new ways to 
go about what they’re looking for.” 


ATLANTA CASTITIMNomy. 


can’t be tried — only political reasons. 

Ifthe United States attempted the needle 
exchanges in the early ’80s, many people 
who got AIDS would be alive today. We can 
only wonder. 

As indicated in the 1994 federal study, 
drug use continues to rise. This means that 
more people will be in possession of drugs, 
which means that more people will be 
arrested for drugs. 

In the end, we will need more prisons, 
which will cost more money, and the tax- 
payers must foot the bill. 

Something must be done to stop this 
costly cycle. The programs in Europe are 
working; maybe we should take note. 

No matter how drastic their measures 
seem, they do work. Our government must 
take some courageous steps towards trying 


government provide programs for drug users? 


David Cruz, liberal arts 


They’re social hazards.” 


D. Miller photos 


“The government should intervene 
to help educate these people. 


to implement some of their techniques into 
our system, before it’s too late. Progress can 
be made but our politicians just have to 
realize that they have failed and will con- 
tinue to do so if they don’t wake up. Fix the 
problem, if it’s not already too late. 


Non-violent Criminals 


“In the end, we will need 
more prisons, which will 
cost more money, and 
the taxpayers must foot 
the bill.” 


Danielle Montello, political sci- 
ence 
“Put them in rehab, it’s going to 
cost the U.S. government more to 
keep putting them in and out of 
jail.” 


Students criticize mental health story headline 


To the editor: 

In April of this year, Michelle Downer and 
Sue Fletcher were interviewed regarding 
the new supported education services for 
students with psychiatric disabilities. 

We were pleased to see that the article 
made the current issue of the Observer, but 
we were very disappointed in the misrepre- 
sentative headlines. The headline “New pro- 
gram supports mentally ill students,” gives 
the public a misinterpretation regarding 
the term “mentally ill.” This is not a term 
we would use to describe our disabilities 
because it carries a negative connotation 
that results in incorrect, pessimistic per- 


ceptions of people with our types of dis- 
abilities. 

The second headline, “Program fills need 
to counsel mentally ill students,” states 
that this program is geared toward counsel- 
ing students with psychiatric disabilities. 
This is not the case. The program was 
developed to help students cope with the 
rigors of college life, home responsibilities 
and work stresses that sometimes leave the 
student overwhelmed and unable to con- 
tinue with their college education. 


It is a program of support and encour- 
agement that allows the students to vent 
their fears to keep their feet planted in 
reality and deal with daily activities. 

As students who are receiving the ben- 
efits of this new service, we would like to 
see an article in the future edition of the 
Observer that helps illuminate the public to 
the definition of terms associated with psy- 
chiatric disabilities and that debunks some 
of the common myths and misconceptions 
associated with those types of disorders. 

Thank you for your cooperation. It is 
appreciated by those of us who are cur- 
rently receiving the services of the new 


supported education services at NECC. 
Respectfully, 
Michelle Downer, Sue Fletcher 
Editor’s note: 

Terms like “mentally ill’ and “psychiatric 
disabilities” carry a negative connotation to many 
people. But if the service isn’t specifically geared 
to students with psychiatric disabilities, why does 
it exist at all? The printed information sheet 
provided by the Office for Students with Disabili- 
ties regarding the Supported Education Service 
clearly states this service “assists persons with 
psychiatric disabilities.” Further, the sheet states 
those who “experienced a severe disability due to 
mental illness” are eligible for service. 
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Haverhill attorney wins leadership award 


English professor 
wins nat’l award 


Carol T. Barron, assistant professor of 
English and coordinator of the devel- 
opmental writing program, has been 
selected to receive a 1995 NISOD (Na- 
tional Institute for Staff and Organi- 
zational Development) excellence 
award. 

She was selected for the award, 
which recognizes her outstanding 
contributions to teaching and learn- 
ing, by President John R. Dimitry. 

“It’s such a thrill,” Barron said. 
“Especially since it comes from the 
president's office. It’s a different kind 
of honor; it says the school recognizes 
the special relationship I have with 
the students who write for me. 

“I felt Northern Essex was the right 
place for me from the beginning and 
I'm enormously grateful they let me 
teach there. The award came as a 
complete surprise; I’m very honored.” 

Barron, who has a bachelor’s, 
master’s and doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts/Amherst, 
joined the Northern Essex faculty in 
1989. Prior to that, she taught for two 
years at Western New England Col- 
lege in Springfield and for 17 years at 
the Mohawk Trail Regional High School 
in Western Massachusetts. 

The NISOD is the outreach organi- 
zation of the Community College Lead- 
ership Program at the University of 
Texas at Austin. 

NISOD supports the pursuit of ex- 
cellence in teaching and leadership at 
its more than 600 member colleges 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and around the world. 


CJ coordinator 
works in mediation 


Attorney Frank A. DePippo, criminal 
justice and paralegal Certificate pro- 
grams coordinator, served as a trainer 
at a recent peer mediation awareness 
conference in Manchester, N.H. 

Presented by the New Hampshire 
Bar Association and Law-Relation Edu- 
cation Advisory Board, the conference 
offered middle/junior high school stu- 
dents practical solutions to resolving 
disputes and reducing conflict in a 
peaceful, non-violent manner. 

The goals of peer mediation are: for 
each party to have an opportunity to 
say what they want and why it is 
important to them; for each party to 
listen to what the other side wants 
and why; to understand and respect 
differences in others and their points 
of view; to work together coopera- 
tively to solve problems and to reach 
an agreement that meets the interests 
of all parties. 

DePippo, also contributed his time 
and expertise into creating a peer 
mediation awareness manual. 


NECC receives grant 
for wellness center 


For the second year ina row, NECC has 
received funding to implement a col- 
lege health protection program. 

The nearly $24,000 grant, issued 
through the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, is funded through 
the state’s tobacco taxes. 

Titled the “Wellness Project,” the 
program will enable the college to 
offer a variety of educational work- 
shops, activities, events and services 
to students, staff and faculty. 

Specific topics will include tobacco 
prevention and cessation; prevention 
of sexual/racial/cultural harassment 
and discrimination; and prevention 
of violent behavior. 

Robert Parker, NECC’s newly ap- 
pointed fitness/wellness specialist, also 
hopes to offer stress management and 
nutrition workshops. 


arr 
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Have a safe summer! 


@ Honor bestowed for 
outstanding community 
service and dedication 


Haverhill Attorney Herbert P. Phillips has 
been selected by the NECC Board of Trust- 
ees to receive the college’s annual leader- 
ship award. 

The leadership award is presented to an 
individual from the region served by the 
college who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the community and distin- 
guished him or herself as a leader. 

Recipients are selected on the basis of 
their contributions to the college, contribu- 
tions to the economic or cultural better- 
ment of the community, participation in 
community and civic activities, leadership 
abilities, and evidence of personal achieve- 
ment. 

In announcing the board’s decision, 
Chairman Marjorie Goudreault cited 
Phillips’ 20-year history ofinvolvement with 
Northern Essex. 

“As chairman of the paralegal advisory 
committee at Northern Essex, he has guided 
a program that is a model of success,” she 
said. “He also has taught at the college for 
many years, refusing to be paid for his 
efforts.” 

Daniel Beauregard, NECC trustee and 
chairman of the board’s leadership com- 
mittee, said, “Herb Phillips has used his 
experience as a successful attorney to en- 
hance the academic programming at the 
college. We are very appreciative of his 
commitment to the college and the gener- 
ous way'in which he shares his time.” 

President John R. Dimitry said, “I have 
the greatest respect for Herb Phillips and 


the tremendous commitment that he has 
made to serving the community. He is a 
perfect example of how leaders from busi- 
ness and industry can have a direct and 
lasting effect on education.” 

A Haverhill native, Phillips attended 
Bowdoin College and went on to earn a law 
degree from Boston University in 1957 and 
a master’s degree from New York Univer- 
sity in 1958. 

After graduation, he served as attorney- 
adviser to Judge Clarence V. Opper, Tax 
Court of the United States, in Washington 
D.C, for three years. 

He has been practicing law in Haverhill 
since 1961 and is now a senior:partner in 
the law firm of Phillips, Gerstein & Holber, 
located at 25 Kenoza Ave., Haverhill. 

A former Haverhill solicitor and mem- 
ber of the planning board, Phillips has 
many community affiliations including 
serving on the board of directors of Camp 
Bauercrest in Amesbury and of Temple 
Emanu-el in Haverhill, participating in the 
pro bono “lawyer for the day” at Essex 
Probate Court once a month, and serving 
on the mayor’s blue ribbon committee for 
selection of a police chief for Haverhill. 

At NECC, he has served as chairman of 
the paralegal advisory board, providing lead- 
ership for a program which was the first in 
the state to be approved by the American 
Bar Association. 

He also has volunteered his time to 
teach taxation evenings at the college for 
many years and lectured on taxation as part 
of the college’s noncredit programming for 
small business owners. 

In 1989, he received the college’s alumni 
association’s honorary alumni award given 
to recognize outstanding contributions to 
the college from someone who is not a 
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graduate. 

The college will honor Phillips at a lun- 
cheon at the Haverhill Campus, Friday, May 
12. 

Last year’s recipient was former Sen. 
Patricia McGovern, Esq. Other past recipi- 
ents include Daniel Taffe, M.D.; former state 
Rep. Francis J. Bevilacqua and the late former 
state Sen. James P. Rurak; Joseph Glasser, a 
retired Raytheon vice president and special 
adviser to the college president, Sharon 
Pollard, former state senator and former 
Executive Office of Energy Resources secre- 
tary; and John J. Linnehan, a well-known 
Haverhill businessman and chairperson of 
the college’s occupational advisory council. 


Committee looks at honors program propos 


@ continued from page 1 
we have many academically achieved stu- 
dents. I think we should be available to 
support their academic needs.” 

Cathy Sanderson, English professor, 
agreed with Poth that NECC has students 
capable of handling an honors program, 
but the wrong students are being targeted. 

“I'm afraid the program will not help 
attract top students from area high schools,” 
she said. “Our best students tend to be 
those who are returning to school a few 
years after finishing high school. I'd like to 
see the honors program tailored to their 
needs.” 

Students and faculty members were con- 
cerned that previously enrolled students 
would be excluded from the honors pro- 
gram. 

“The current honors proposal is unfor- 
tunate,” said Priscilla Bellairs, English de- 
partment chairperson. “I hope we will have 
an honors program, but I hope it will be 
designed differently. I would like to see a 
program that provides opportunity for stu- 
dents who are already here. I came from an 
honors program myself, and no matter how 
good you were when you were admitted, 
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you didn’t get into the honors program 
until after the first semester. You needed a 
3.5 GPA during this time in order to be 
accepted.” 

The task force adjusted the proposal to 
allow for current students to get into the 
program. 

The new proposal states, “Students en- 
rolled at Northern Essex may apply for 
admission if they have completed one se- 
mester of course work, and have a 3.0 
cumulative average in non-remedial 
courses.” 

Another change made to the proposal 
was the reduction of required honors credit 
hours from 64 to 49, with the remaining 15 
credit hours on liberal arts course electives. 

The foreign language requirement re- 
mained the same, with foreign language 
required all four semesters. 

“Four-year colleges will require students 
to take a foreign language in their junior 
and senior years,” said George Bailey, task 
force chairperson. “A studént with a strong 
background in a foreign language will be 
more attractive to prospective schools.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, agrees with the concept of an honors 
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program and said an attempt has been 
made to answer a number of questions that 
were raised . 

“As with a lot of programs, after a year 
or two, adjustments are made. I hope we 
can get this going and see how it works.” 
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AV jobs cut, shuffled 


in cost-cutting move 


continued from page 1 


could end up paying more in overtime than 
they would if the staff remained the way it 
is.” 

Foucault said administration made these 
moves without discussing them with him 
and feels being the director of the depart- 
ment he should have been consulted and 
involved in the changes. 

When it comes to the issue of money, 
those in administration who would com- 
ment all agreed that NECC is in financial 
difficulty and the lay-offs were necessary. 

“About 85 percent of our budget goes to 
pay personnel,” President John R. Dimitry, 
said. “We’re reducing staff and in some 
cases we're doing it by attrition. If the next 
budget year is good, hopefully some posi- 
tions can be filled.” 

Along with scheduling and overtime, 
Foucault fears remaining on call to render 
services and regular maintenance to the 
Lawrence campus would be impossible. 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, commented on how elaborate the 
situation has become. 

“There are some apparent differences,” 
he said. “It’s very complex issue and more 
complex than people first realized and be- 
cause of that, there are some difficulties 
and some things that occurred that weren’t 
anticipated.” 

One part-timer let go feels betrayed by 
the school and said she’s been deceived 
throughout her employment. 

“I feel I was let go for no apparent 
reason,” Klee O’Shea, said. “They (adminis- 
tration) said they needed funding for a 
position in the library for Monday nights 
even though there’s money for the position 
now. I’ve been here for 12 years and I’ve 


been told so many lies, I’m ready to get out 
of here.” 

It appears the part-time help has experi- 
enced difficulties with administration in 
the past. 

“About five years ago, the A.V. was open 
on Saturdays,” O’Shea said. “So I was work- 
ing four nights a week plus Saturday. | 
thought wait a minute, now I’m entitled to 
some fringe benefits. Not much, just paid 
vacation and sick time. I figured I'd been 
here seven years | deserve it. 

“So I fought with Fabrucci and I fought 
with the president, and the president gave 
me a retroactive for the money that I was 
earning for the five or six weeks I worked 
extra time. 

“Then Fabrucci and Brown said we can’t 
have this anymore and they cut my hours in 
half.” 

O'Shea said she was told she was nowjob 
sharing and hired another employee giving 
him the 11 hours she was cut, and this 
brought on difficulties. 

“When I was working 22 hours a week, 
my pay would go towards my rent,” she 
said. “But when they cut my hours down to 
eleven it became hard to even come up with 
that.” 

O’Shea sought legal assistance, but was 
told due to her non-union status there was 
nothing she could do about her lay off. 

“There’s nothing! can do, I’m not union,” 
she said. “I can’t get any support from the 
union.” 

With the recent death of her father, 
O’Shea intends to return to her native New 
Jersey to help her mother cope with the 
loss. 

“With all that’s happened maybe it’s an 
omen to get out of here,” she said. 
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STUDENTS GETTING caps, gowns and T-shirts to commemorate their 
NECC experIence: predeation takes place June 3 at 3 p.m. 


Recycling may return soon 


continued from page 1 


recycling industry, a new effort may be put 
forth by Dimitry to get a program back on- 
line, possibly by the fall. 

“I believe in recycling,” he said. “I'd be 
glad to look into it; maybe we can get it 
going and into place by September.” 

The president agreed with Brown about 
the previous program’s downfall. 

“Just as we went into it, the prices (for 
recycled goods) started dropping,” Dimitry 
said. 

While prices may have been dropping 
two years ago, places such as Haverhill have 
successfully started programs that allows 
people to put their recyclable materials out 
like the trash, and have a truck come pick 
it up. 

What used to be done simply for envi- 
ronmental consciousness, has now turned 
into big business and instead of people 
paying collection companies, the compa- 
nies are now eager to pick up these prod- 
ucts because they can make money from it. 

For example, in 1993 some mills paid as 
little as $40 for a ton of plastic soda bottles 
and in 1994 the amount for the same ton 
skyrocketed to as much as $200. In the same 
scenario, aluminum cans started at around 
$400 in ’93, but found its worth near $1100 


in "94. 

“More and more companies are into the 
recycling of paper and other products,” 
Dimitry said. 

Browning-Ferris, the United States’ sec- 
ond-largest trash hauler, has had incredible 
success in this industry. Philip Angell, an 
aide to William D. Ruckelshaus, Browning- 
Ferris’s chairman spoke to The New York 
Times about recycling’s growth. 

“This is the fastest-growing business we 
have,” he said. “And the margins are in the 
mid-teens, which produces respectable prof- 
its.” 

The Times also said Browning-Ferris can 
sell recycled paper for about 15 percent 
more than it costs to collect it. 

With these facts and figures in mind, 
Dimitry said he would suggest a new initia- 
tive to his peers. 

“It’s probably the best time to get into 

” he said. “I'll get it on the staff: ‘confer- 
ence agenda.” 4 

Corporate Chefs, the company that runs: 
the cafeteria, has a small-time programin 
which students and faculty have the option 
of placing their Styrofoam and plastic rub- 
bish in specialized bins which are then 
separated into the dumpster previously used 
by the Career Resources group, Brown said. 


_ Recycling Statistics 


prices paid’ per ton by mills: 


| Newsprint 

Office paper 
Computer printouts 
Old magazines 
Plastic soda bottles 
Clear milk jugs 
Aluminum cans 


Sept. 93 Sept. 94 
$0-30 $55-70 
5-15 85-105 
140-280 120-230 
0-20 0-20 
40-200 120-200 
40-240 200-240 
400-560 880-1,060 
Source: NY Times 


Best of luck, Parry, Tracy, Bruce and Jim 
The 1995-96 Observer staff 
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TV: FORCE FOR 


® Do kids really know TV 
violence is fantasy? Studies say 
‘monkey see, monkey do,’ while 
toontown says it’s just red ink 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Special Features Editor 


violence hurts — for real. Children subjected to 

the countless hours of violence on both network 
and cable TV are emotionally wounded by the some- 
times brutal acts portrayed on the screen. 

According to a TV Guide study, the average child 
will be subjected to 8,000 murders and over 100,000 
acts of violence on television by the time he or she 
completes grade school. 

Even before these numbers grew to such stagger- 
ing proportions, experts in the area of television 
violence had conducted studies on “boob-tube” bru- 
tality and its effects on children. 

“Sometimes, you can’t tell if the children are 
aggressive because of television or if they were 
naturally aggressive and TV brought it out,” said 
Leonard Eron, a psychology professor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. “But there is definitely a significant 
relationship to the amount of violence they view at 
home and how aggressive they are in school.” 

In 1960, Eron and his colleagues began studying 
a group of 8-year-old third-graders and their televi- 
sion viewing habits. 

For over three decades, Eron checked the viewing 
habits of the subject group, periodically, at ages 19 
and 30. 

“We came to some startling conclusions,” Eron 
said. “At an early age, there was a definite connec- 
tion between their viewing habits and how aggres- 


TURNIN 


® Today’s youths march to the 
beat of different drummers, 
with violence and sexual themes 
infiltrating music television 


I: may not draw blood or kill, but television 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


young boy comes home from school and 

plops himself down in front of the tube 

Unsupervised, he begins to watch two high 
schoor-aged girls skip school to drive around in a 
convertible. They pull into a gas station, where one 
girl provocatively begins pumping gas while the 
other enters the store to shoplift. They end up paying 
for everything by changing their clothes in a photo 
booth and giving the pictures to the more than 
grateful attendant. 

Next, the girls pull into a strip club, where they 
decide to make some extra cash. Inside, one of the 
girls twirls herself around a pole and dances for the 
television audience. 

To some adults, this might seem like just another 
Aerosmith video, but to this young boy, a message 
may have been sent that could change the way he 
views women (and people, in general) for the rest of 
his life. 

“The majority of MTV videos portray the dream 
world of the adolescent male,” said Sut Jhally, a 
communications professor at UMass/Amherst 

“Because women (in these videos) are presented 
as thinking only about sex, they don’t object when 
they are handled. They don’t object when they’re 
touched even by someone whom they have just met 
What is important is that such images are seen as 
normal.” 

Does this mean that today’s children are influ- 
enced by the music videos they watch? 

“(Videos) help cultivate attitudes that in some 
instances may lead to certain types of behavior,” 
Jhally said. “The more TV you watch, the more you 
think that the world is like TV. And you tend to act 
on the stories you have access to.” 

The music video, today, doesn’t represent a posi- 
tive view of women at all. Take, for example, the 
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sive they became in school.” 

The study subjected students deemed “non-ag- 
gressive” to more violent shows, and vice versa. 

When Eron returned to study the subject group 
11 years later, he found the non-aggressive 8-year- 
olds subjected to violent TV were now more aggres- 
sive than those who were originally categorized as 
aggressive, but watched less or non-violent shows. 

“At 19, with their viewing habits even higher, we 
got a better handle,” Eron said. “Those non-aggres- 
sive at age 8, who watched violent TV by age 19, were 
extremely aggressive.” 

This pattern continued, as the study saw the 
subjects at age 30 who had been exposed early to 
television violence committed more serious crimes, 
Eron said. : 


“The ones subjected to television violence were 
far more abusive toward their spouses than those 
who weren't.” 

While these statistics are frightening, Eron be- 
lieves they aren't as scary as they may seem. 

“_.. we don’t know, and never will know, if those 
kids where inherently aggressive or if what they 
viewed made them violent,” Eron said. “But we did 
see increases in aggressive behavior in all those 
subjected to the violence.” 

Eron’s study and many like it are probably the 
reason for the 1990 passage of the Children’s Televi- 
sion Act, which calls for more “educational and 
informational” programming for children. 

Under the law, broadcasters are required to air 
educationally-oriented material during children’s 
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TO MTV VIDEOS FOR R 


band Guns n’ Roses. If a 
woman appears in one of 
their videos, she will ei- 
ther be: 

A) driven off a cliffina 
Kamikaze squabble with 
Slash ...B) sunkin anocean 
clinging to Axl Rose ...or 
C) vaporized as a conse- 
quence of being in the 
same hotelas abandmem- 
ber. 

Since MTV provides 
non-stop pop culture and 
rock videos to over 249 
million homes in 88 coun- 
tries (57 million in the 
United States) and contin- 
ues to grow, itis definitely 
in demand. 

But should these vid- 
eos be shown, even if they 
are seen as a reprehen- 
sible influence on kids? 

On Sept. 18, 1991, Sen. 
Robert Byrd, D-W. Va., took 
the floor of the Senate to 
attack (MTV’s) character. 

“The central message 
of most of these music 
videos is clear,” he said. 
“Human happiness and 
fulfillment are experi- 
enced by becoming a so- 
ciopath and rejecting all 
responsibility. If we con- 
tinue to sow the images of 
murder, violence, drug 
abuse, sadism, arrogance, 
irreverence, perversion, 
pornography and aberra- 
tion before the eyes of millions of children ... we 
should not be surprised if the foundations of society 
rot away.” 

A study conducted by the Center for Media and 
Public Affairs found more violence on MTV than on 
the three other major networks combined. 

This is a second problem with the station created 
on the foundation of music. Not only is there a low 


Rock ‘nh’ roll models? 


WOULD YOU let Green Day babysit your kids? We frequently do. 
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regard for women, but a high regard for violence. 

The CMPA studied 750 MTV videos and found 
violence increased over the past nine years, averag- 
ing 20 acts of violence per hour. More than 60 
percent of the videos contained explicit violence, 
suggested violence, degrading sexual portrayals and 
sexually suggestive themes. 

Without music there would be no videos. Does 
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law, including placing the more educational pro- 
grams on Saturdays from 5:30 to 7 a.m. and saving 
the time slots when children are more likely to be 
awake for cartoons and entertainment shows. 

Many parents may be fooled by seeing animation 
on the TV, believing them to be cartoons. That may 
be a naive perception of cartoons in general. Accord- 
ing to a 1992 TV Guide study, cartoons are the worst 
offenders as far as violence and acts of violence are 
concerned. 

“The FCC has taken the right steps,” Viera said. 
“But, unfortunately, there has been fairly little change 
in programming.” 

One recent case of a network sacrificing a quality 
educational program for entertainment has Viera 
outraged. 

ABC canceled a show called Crow, produced by the 
same company that makes Sesame Street, and filled its 
time slot with a cartoon version of Jim Carey's 
movie, Dumb and Dumber. 

“How much is enough?” she said. “Networks reap 
great benefits, then complain when it’s time to 
compromise a little, they make billions of dollars, 
get special treatment and we ask for one small quick 
pro-quo and they complain.” 

Although some broadcasters are at fault for run- 
ning non-educational shows, Viera places the re- 
sponsibility on parents as well. 

“Parents really need to work with kids,” she said. 
“One avenue to help kids is if parents know what to 
let them watch and not let them watch.” 

The first step toward better programming for 
children is for parents and consumers to stop com- 
plaining and take action. Writing to a congressman 
is a good idea, Viera said. 

“Anyone aggravated by the state of children’s 
television, parent or not, needs to be more vocal,” 
she said. “If producers and networks don’t get letters 
and phone calls, they’re not going to change their 
ways. They are just going to keep running entertain- 
ment shows and making money.” 


MODELS 


as to why kids are desensitized.” 

Oliver also feels strongly that tnis may be a class 
issue. 

“Tt’s a class issue as well because when we say 
‘kids are desensitized,’ we’re looking at who’s kids 
and what class of people, rather than ‘why are these 
kids all feeling the way they do,’” she said. “The 
vehicle is not the music, it’s the structural problems 
of the society.” 

Joyce Ortiz, director of student support services, 
cites both family values and the music industry for 
the decline of morals in today’s youth. 

“Kids’ values come from the home, but are a 
certainly affected by music, just watching MTV, Ican 
recognize the effect it would have on young people 
— especially if they don’t have the kind of values that 
a family would give, which is happening a lot today. 
Anything goes. If there are no values, then kids pick 
up on this and see them as role models and try to 
emulate them,” she said. 

“Everything is acceptable today. I know they can 
say anything they want, and just the language can 
desensitize through music. Even words that were 
never said, long ago, are said now. Where do we 
stop? Where do we say the language carries over into 
something that is more action - orientated. I just 
don’t think anyone knows where the boundaries are 
anymore.” 


“T don’t think it’s necessarily 
the music, but mabye that the 
parents are no real guidance 
in that child’s life. Some think 
that education has become an 
educational wasteland, and 
you can blame that more than 
the music as to why kids are 
desensitized.” 
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Who can take the sunshine... 
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CANDYMAN CLAIMS another victim. Serial killers with razor sharp knives have become 
commonplace in society. Kids just can’t wait to see the movies on videocassette. 


COALITION CONFRONTS FCC 


® Child advocacy groups 
hound federal commission to 
strengthen kids’ TV regulations 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Special Features Editor 


sion passed the Children’s Television Act and 
seemingly promised American children more 
educational and informational programming. 

The regulations provide a shoddy definition of 
what exactly suffices as educational, claiming that 
any show which enriches a child’s life in any way is 
educational or informational. 

This wishy-washy explanation gave networks the 
freedom to dance around the educational issue. And 
dance they did: some networks ran the required 
amount of hours at times when most children in 
America aren't awake. Others placed shows in time 
slots where they are destined to be pre-empted. One 
network ran the educational show Beakman's World, 
which was canceled or cut short 14 out of the 17 
times it ran, mostly pre-empted for sports programs. 

Blatant disregard for these rules prompted the 


I n 1990 the Federal Communications Commis- 


Center for Media Education to form a coalition in 
cooperation with 12 other national child advocacy 
groups. It’s purpose is to urge the FCC to strengthen 
the CTA rules. 

The coalition hopes the FCC will: 

set a standard of at least one hour per day of 
specifically - designed educational and informa- 
tional programming on all TV stations; 

@ refine its definition of “educational and infor- 
mational” programming in order to close the regu- 
latory loophole which permitted stations to cite The 
Jetsons and The Flintstones on their license renewal 
applications; 

@ count only standard - length, regularly - sched- 
uled educational programs as meeting a station’s 
“core” programming obligations under the Act; 

@ and exclude programs aired before 7 a.m.. or 
after 10 p.m. from counting toward the “core” 
requirement (Reprinted with permission from the 
Center For Media Education). 

The fact is, educational shows don’t bring the 
networks the same amount of endorsement dollars 
as pure entertainment shows do. Also, many car- 
toons and children’s programs that center around a 
particular toy are paid for by the companies that 
make the toy. 

According to the CME, the networks’ responsibil- 
ity lies partially in educating this nation’s children. 
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News 


All College Council 
just meets quorum 


@ Small group discusses 
new programs, ESL and, 
of course, a new president 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Staff Reporter 


he search for a president and the 
"[sivation of trustee members were 

hot topics at the sparsely-attended 
May 1 All College Council meeting. 

“There are 25 people still in the running 
for the presidency,” said Gene Wintner, 
executive committee chairperson. “When 
this number is down to three-to-five people, 
then the information becomes public.” 

Ceremonies are planned for September 
to rename the C-Building the Spurk Build- 
ing, after former faculty member and ad- 
ministrator, John Spurk. Audience mem- 
bers asked about the procedures, recom- 
mendations, regulations and guidelines that 
typify the naming and recognizing process. 

“It is sad that the recognition ofa person 
comes after death,” said Paul Bevilacqua, 
assistant dean of human services. “All the 
arguments later take away from the cel- 
ebration of the recognized person.” 

A new flexible policy is in place. There 
are basic guidelines to be followed, and any 
group can make a recommendation. 

“We took so long on the Spurk issue 
because no process was in place,” said 
Sandra Meldrum, technical lab director. 

There was also concern expressed about 
the declining numbers of students next fall. 

“Although it is still too early to judge,” 
said Norm Landry, dean of student services, 
“the number of returning students does 
not look good. There has to be more of an 


effort to encourage students to register 
early. The faculty needs to do more about 
that.” 

A student complained about how often 
courses were canceled even though he reg- 
isters early. “If you advertise the course, 
then run it,” he said. 

Pat Taglianetti, chair of the academic 
affairs committee, said the committee has 
not completed its work on defining intern- 
ship/practicum/field experience. However, 
two new courses have been approved: LA 
Writing Option, and PC Application for 
Windows and Suites. 

“The committee has approved proposals 
to change from four credits to three in 
some courses in the English as a Second 
Language area,” she said. “This will impact 
revenue, but it will force students to take all 
the courses. We had students who did well, 
but couldn’t communicate. Students now 
have to take the communications course.” 

To questions about the new council com- 
mittee structure, Meldrum said by not hav- 
ing to review every proposal, their lives are 
much more productive. 

“There is more trust among fellow work- 
ers, and the same issues are not rehashed 
over and over again,” she said. 

English department chairwoman Patricia 
Belairs sees Dimitry’s retirement as an edu- 
cational opportunity for the school. 

“The trustees have no clue about what 
the college teaches, what the president 
does, or what students do,” she said. “There 
needs to be some group responsible for the 
education of the board of trustees.” 

Frank Leary, business professor, sug- 
gests the faculty adopt board members. 

“All politics is local, and all influence is 
personal,” he said. “Go to Friendly’s, spend 
$3 on getting to know a trustee.” 


After Soaking Up The Rays, 
Come Soak Up Some Knowledge. 


FINALLY... YOU CAN DO IT ALL—GO TO WORK, GO TO SCHOOL, AND GO TO THE BEACH THIS SUM- 
MER! HAVE THE TIME TO TAKE THE VACATION YOU REALLY WANT WITHOUT TAKING TIME OFF FROM 
SCHOOL. ENJOY THE FLEXIBILITY OF OUR NEW SCHEDULE AND NEW COURSES—AND CHOOSE THE 
OPTION THAT’S BEST FOR YOU! CALL A CENTER NEAR YOU FOR MORE DETAILS! 


Special Six-Week Summer Sessions 
June 12-July 27 + Tuition $399 per course 
No CLASSES WEEK OF JULY 4 AND THE ENTIRE MONTH OF AUGUST 
Nasnua CENTER 


PSY 108 
CIS 100 
ENG 214 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS 
AMERICAN LITERATURE II 


INTRODUCTION TO PsyCHOLOGY 


Tue/THUR 
Tue/THUR 
Tue/THUR 


6:00-9:00 P.m. 
6:00-9:00 P.m. 
6:00-9:00 P.M. 


PorTsMOUTH CENTER 


MAT 220 
SCI 111 
HIS 245 


STATISTICS 


US History Since 1945 


Survey oF BioLoicAL SCIENCES 


Mon/Wep 
Mon/Wep 
Mon/Wep 


6:00-9:00 P.m. 
6:00-9:00 P.M. 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Savem CENTER 


MAT 120 
ECO 201 
CIS 172 


Fintte MATHEMATICS 
MicROECONOMICS 


SPREADSHEETS AND GRAPHICS 


Mon/Wep 
Mon/Wep 
Mon/Wep 


6:00-9:00 p.m. 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 
6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Other Summer Options at NHC 
TWO-NIGHT-A-WEEK COURSES, SIX-WEEK TERMS AND EIGHT-WEEK TERMS, DAYTIME COURSES, 
SATURDAY COURSES, SUNDAY COURSES, EARLY NIGHT AND LATE NIGHT, ONE-NIGHT-A-WEEK 
COURSES—AND MORE! TAKE UP TO 6 CREDITS IN 6 WEEKS AND GET A HEAD START ON YOUR FALL 


SEMESTER. 


Call New Hampshire College for more information. 
PortsMouTH Center * 150 Greenvear Ave * Portsmoutx, NH * (603) 436-2831 
Satem Center * 19-A Keewayoin Dr * Save, NH * (603) 893-9600 

Nasnua Center * 546 Amuerst St * NasHua, NH * (603) 881-8393 


Quick to respond 
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CHAULK AMBULANCE takes care of student Emma Lugo after she 
complained of chest pains during an aerobics class at the gym. 


Emergency squad to the rescue 


@ Busy week for EMTs 
at NECC. Car burglars 
and a petty thief also 
make appearances 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


; ice last week, rescue vehicles were 
called to the NECC campus. On 


Monday evening, May 1, a portion 
of the athletic field was used as a Med- 
Flight landing zone to transport a badly 
injured hit-run-victim to Boston City 
Hospital. 

The victim, 15-year-old Bridget 
Gooding, was a Haverhill High School 
sophomore. She was struck from behind 
as she walked north on route 110 in 
Haverhill at approximately 8:30 p.m. 
She was pronounced dead on Tuesday 
afternoon at Boston City Hospital. 

A Kingston, N.H., man, Thomas J. 
Richards, was arrested soon after the 
fatal accident. He was charged on May 2 
in Haverhill District Court with driving 
under the influence of narcotics. Due to 
Gooding’s death, Richards now faces 
additional charges resulting from the 
accident. 

According to Lt. Armand Gendron, 
assistant director of NECC security, the 
athletic field is a “designated landing 
zone” for medical emergency flights, 
due to its close proximity to route 495. 
Gendron said the field had been used 
before. Neither of those incidents in- 
volved NECC students or staff. 

On May 3, an ambulance responded 
to a call at the NECC athletic center at 
9:50 a.m. for student Emma Lugo. Half- 
way through an hour-long aerobic class, 


Lugo complained of dizziness and chest 
pains. 

This prompted aerobics instructor 
Debbie Beal to summon help. Nurse Pat | 
Kepschull from student health services 
arrived within minutes, according to 
NECC security. 

According to sources at the gym, a 
call was also placed to 911 as well. Hav- 
erhill fire and police responded within 7 
minutes. 

Lugo was transported to Hale Hospi- 
tal by Chaulk Ambulance. No other in- 
formation was available. 

In other incident reports furnished 
by NECC security: 

On April 18, a car break-in was re- 
ported to security at 2:10 p.m. The theft 
occurred between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at 
Lot #5. The driver's door lock was popped 
to gain entry, and the car’s owner re- 
ported a Pioneer CD player was stolen. 

On April 21, security conducted a 
follow-up to a report by DCE involving 
computer tampering reported earlier 
that day. 

On April 21, Two security officers 
were dispatched to Lot #4 when a stu- 
dent reported her car had been entered 
at 2 p.m. The student discovered her 
Kenwood Stereo cassette player and cas- 
settes were gone. Signs of forced entry 
were not found by the officers. 

On April 21, a student filed a report 
with security at 2:30 p.m. saying that his 
car, parked in Lot#1, had been entered. 
The student did not report anything 
missing from his car. The incident is 
under investigation. 

On May 3, instructor Helen Murgida 
reported to security that a red bag with 
the inscription “Pentucket Workshop” 
on it was taken from C-204 while she 
was briefly absent. The incident hap- 
pened at approximately 7:45 a.m., and 
reported to security at 9:15 a.m. 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


Low Down Payment 

No Finance Charges 

Monthly Payments 

No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Avio insurance 
rates are sat by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 
Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 


FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
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An open letter to the NECC community 


May 10, 1995 


To students: 

It takes many people to make student life valuable and memorable, and to those of you who par- 
ticipated in the many programs which the Student Senate and the many student clubs and organizations 
sponsored throughout the year, we thank you! Our goals were to provide opportunities to integrate lead- 
ership, recreational, civic and social experiences with your academic programs, .as well as to represent you 
on college - wide committees regarding issues which affect student life at the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 

With the help and support of the faculty, staff and administration, the Student Senate has played 
an important role in issues which have impacted student life for this and future years. The Senate has 
been involved in the improvements to the class schedule/class matrix for next year, voiced your opinions 
on the qualification requirements for the new college president with the search committee, proposed an 
expansion of the college’s smoking policy, and worked to establish a means where each year the students 
can decide whether they want a benediction/prayer at the commencement ceremony. We have also rec- 
ommended changes to the Student Government Association Constitutions & Bylaws, which will 
provide for better representation of Lawrence campus students. 

Your participation in our social and cultural events has confirmed that you continue to look for a 
quality and varied student life experience. The programs on contemporary social and health 
issues, which we sponsored on HIV/AIDS awareness, relationships, domestic violence, careers 
and self esteem, were well attended, as were the Funny Friday's and Music Mondays. The Earth 
Day events provided an opportunity for you to expand your understanding of the environmen- 
tal issues which are so important today. 

Especially impressive this year was the team effort between the Student Senate, college - 
wide organizations and other groups to improve the college community. Many of the student 
clubs joined together for the holiday food drive to benefit the local homeless shelters and _partici- 
pated in Get With It Week this fall. The Senate has also joined the Admissions Office staff on vis- 
its to area high schools to talk with potential students about student government and student 
life at Northern Essex. The Student Senate also entered into a partnership with the Lawrence 
YMCA that enables enrolled students to use the facilities at no cost. 

Serving as your representative has provided us with opportunities for growth which will benefit 
us as we become active in our communities and in our careers. If you are returning next fall, we hope you 
will consider running for Student Senate to take advantage of this experience - and to keep the voice of 
the students alive. 

To those of you who are graduating or transferring to another college, best of luck in all 
your endeavors. We look forward to seeing you in the future at alumni events! 

Sincerely, 
Your Student Senate 


Attention Day Students 


Student Government Association Members 
Meeting & Voting Notice 
The Student Senate is proposing changes to the Constitution and Bylaws of the Student Government Association. 
_ A meeting to discuss the changes will be held Thursday, May 11, at 4:30 p.m. in the Student Center Theater/Haverhill. All interested 
students are encouraged to attend. 
You are encouraged to vote on the changes to the Constitution on: Friday, May 12, and Monday, May 15. 


7:30 to 8:30 a.m. C-building lobby/Haverhill 

7:30 to 8:30 a.m. Atrium/Lawrence 

8:30 to 10 a.m. Student Center Theater/Haverhill 
10 to 11:30am. — C-building lobby/Haverhill 

10 to 11:30 a.m. Atrium/Lawrence 

11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Student Center Theater/Haverhill 


V Voting on changes to the bylaws will occur at the Student Senate meeting Thursday, May 11, at 5 p.m. in the Student Center Theater/ 
Haverhill. 

v Copies of the proposed changes may be reviewed in the Student Senate offices, the Student Activities offices, and on reserve in the 
libraries at the Haverhill and Lawrence campus. 
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Drama students excel in one act plays 


@ Season’s final show 
gives four students chance 
to vie for scholarships 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


[ J tilizing all the talents they have, the 
Top Notch players kicked off an 
evening of one act plays. 

The players presented three short plays, 
blending contemporary, comedy and 
Hitchcockian-style suspense, to a small but 
appreciative crowd. 

The plays were produced by Top Notch 
Player adviser, Susan Sanders, who, instead 
of her usual direction, stepped back and 
allowed a student and her husband the 
honors. 

Sarah Wendell, a student and Top Notch 
Player, took control of the reins for the first 
of the trio, Sorry, Wrong Number. Her directo- 
rial debut is a suspense/drama about a 
invalid woman who inadvertently gets her 
phone line crossed with two killers plotting 
the demise of an unsuspecting woman. She 
then tries to alert the phone company and 
then the police, but no one seems to care. 

As the night goes on and it gets closer to 
11:15, the time the horrible deed is to be 
done, Mrs. Stevenson begins to receive un- 
nerving phone calls. She rings the uncaring 
operators in efforts to reach her husband at 
work, but the line is busy, leaving no one to 
listen to her story, and a murderer getting 
closer and closer to his intended prey. 

The semi-nuerotic Mrs. Stevenson is 
played by Terrie Bulger La Mantia. La Mantia 
does a good job at keeping all eyes on her, 
while she’s helplessly trapped under her 
satin sheets and behind the locked door of 
her mansion, seemingly safe. 

The set, as are all three, is simple, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Stevenson’s bed at center 
and the desk of the police detective at far 
right. Although simple, the props are so 
effective it is easy to imagine a more 
elaborate set. 

The lighting cues seemed a bit off at the 
beginning, but towards the end the lights 
were allowed to lead the audiences eyes 
about the stage, from the operators, to the 
police station and back to the operators. 

Wendell’s directorial debut was made 
complete by a cast with their cues down 
pat, and a devilishly good story that was 
once an episode of Alfred Hitchcock Presents. 

Next on the palette was possibly a real- 
life Rorschach test, where everybody sees 
something different, The Bald Soprano 

This play is so strange, that if people 
tried to understand it, rather than appreci- 
ate its intricacies, they would leave feeling 
as if they had just been lobotomized. It is 
simply an elaborate exercise in verbal and 
physical theatrics. 

The play opens with a British couple, the 
Smiths, sitting in their living room after 
dinner. Easy enough. Melanie Forzeze, who 
plays Mrs. Smith, embarks upon a one- 


Drama Review 


sided conversation with her inattentive 
husband. As she artfully mugs and remi- 
nisces about the night’s festivities, one 
feels safe and content that this will be a 
predictable, yet enjoyable comedy. Not quite 
predictable that is. 

The entrance of Lysa Chapman as the 
maniacal maid marks the beginning of a 
madcap mission through the extents of 
sanity and beyond. From a strange reunion 
of husband and wife, who have not left each 
other’s side, to near fornication at center 
stage, this play knows no boundaries 

The reason is simple. 

The play was written in 1949 by Eugene 
Ionesco, who was studying English as a 
language. 

“Ionesco is at the forefront of what is 
labeled, “theater of the absurd,” said direc- 
tor Jim Murphy, “What he has done is to 
play with the English language’s role in our 
society. It is a study of the absurdities that 
we use in our everyday lives.” 

Murphy said the play’s popularity goes 
in cycles, especially in academic circles, and 
he chose the play because it is different. 

“This play is not something that stu- 
dents are commonly exposed to. It gave 
both me and the students the chance to 
explore a new dimension in theater,” 
Murphy said. 

The play is sometimes hard to follow, 
but that is just the play, not the actors. The 
audience appeared to genuinely enjoy the 
experience. It is definitely different. 

Murphy also directed the last play of the 
night, Dolores. The play is a contemporary 
work by Edward Allen Baker and easily 
discernible from the subject matter and the 
language used. Because of this, the pro- 
gram has a disclaimer suggesting the show 
is not recommended for young children. 

Dolores, played by Hollie Cullen, is in 
trouble again. This time her husband is 
trying to kill her. He chases her all around 
the neighborhood and then she loses him. 

Her sister isn’t too happy when she 
shows up with an eye blackened either. It 
seems like every time there is a fight and 
she needs a place to stay, trouble comes 
knocking. 

This is exactly how Dolores’ sister, Sandy, 
played by Michelle McGowan, feels. She 
tries to get her sister to turn around and 
leave. Her husband wouldn’t approve. After 
all, it’s not their problem, right? 

Dolores is a study of a woman who has 
had a string of abusive relationships and 
has worn out her welcome with her family 
because of it. Dolores is left wondering if 
she asks for it. After all, they seem normal 
enough when she married them. 

Underneath the confusion we find out 
that Dolores’ life is the end product of 
watching her mother abused and being 
abused herself as a child. 

With a little bit of cajoling, Dolores’ 
sister finds herself feeling sorry and letting 
her stay. As Dolores tries to rationalize why 
her life is a never-ending circle, the two do 
some soul searching over a cup of coffee, 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


Happy honking. 


SUMMER'S COMING and everyone is enjoying the clear skies and 
rising temperatures, including this new family of Canadian geese. 
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and Sandy begins to realize that by aban- 
doning her in her times of need, the family 
has been adding insult to Dolores’ injury. 

Dolores touches upon a lot of feelings 
that unfortunately are almost common- 
place in society, such as loneliness, self 
blame, vulnerability and denial. 

Dolores doesn’t mean to pick the bad 
ones. 

“| just get so lonely that I’m dying for 
someone just to touch my fucking hand.” 

And she doesn’t mean to impose on 
people. 

“I just need a place to stay for a little 
while; he's going to fucking kill me.” 

Eventually Dolores begins to stop blam- 
ing herself, realizing her heart is in the 
right place. 

“I don’t deserve this. I’m good, right in 
here.” 

Dolores’ sister then unexpectedly comes 
forth with her own revelation. 

Just when the audience is at the point 
where the climax seems to be, there’s more. 

The play is nonstop. The action is at a 


Se 


The SUF” Advantage 
Experience builds confidence. 


continually rising level, never letting the 
audience down. This play is poignant and 
the portrayals are powerful. 

After Thursday night's performance, de- 
cisions were made as to who would receive 
nominations to compete in the American 
College Theater Festival, a yearly event where 
student performers from all over the coun- 
try compete against their own areas for 
awards like the Irene Ryan Memorial Schol- 
arships. 

Ryan, who for many years portrayed 
“Granny” on the Beverly Hillbillies, spon- 
sored the scholarship before her death to 
give support to young actors. 

Students McGowan and Jim Howard were 
nominated after the show. They will join 
the previously nominated Chapman and 
Greg Pyne at the festival and compete for 
the $500 scholarships. 

Sanders is proud of their achievements. 

“Our goal is to go there and have a good 
audition. Of course, | would like them to 
make it to the finals, but if they don’t, it is 
an honor just to be nominated.” 


Co-op can help 
you reach your 
career goals. 


zi 
* 
See 


Improve your options 


visit the Co-op office (C310) or 
call (508)374-3722 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal” 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


¢ Sterile Disposable Probes 
* Doctor Referred 
¢ Men & Women 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Newburyport . 
508-465-1898 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 


Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 
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Fitness center open for summer use 


@ Athletic department 
squeezes to find a few 
choice hours for students 
and faculty to workout 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


he sounds of crashing weights, gut 

; tural grunts of exasperation and mo- 

tivational music from the hi-fi will 

reign for a few hours a day this summer in 
the campus gym. 

According to Mike Smith, assistant ath- 
letic director, the health and fitness center 
and free weight rooms will be open week- 
days from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The gym area has been open to faculty 
in past years. Previously, an administrator 
would open the facilities solely for employ- 
ees. This summer marks the first time the 
service is available to the college’s students 
as well. 

“It’s nice to see,” said Robert Parker, 
health and fitness coordinator. “It really 
helps the people who’ve been ona program 
here or are just starting one. They’ll be able 
to carry it out in the summer.” 

Smith agreed. 

“We wanted to give people an alterna- 
tive to running out and buying a three- 
month summer membership at a gym,” he 
said. 


Auto Radiator 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


Good Deal 


“It gives a lot of people a 
chance to come down 
here and work out fora 
couple hours for free,” 
Tony Matias said. 


The gym opening benefits those able to 
work the selected hours into their schedule 
The two available hours fall directly in the 
middle of the day and could cause a prob- 
lem with many students with full-time sum- 
mer jobs. 

“I plan on working 50 hours a week over 
the summer,” said Bo Boksanski, a liberal 
arts physical education/recreation major. “I 
love coming down here; it’s nice and quiet 
and peaceful, but (the time) doesn’t work 
out for me.” 

The fitness center will remain open from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. on weekdays until May 26. 
After Memorial Day, the summer schedule 
kicks in. 

The gym hours are tight due to a lack of 
summer budget, Smith said. He has volun- 
teered his services for June and August. 

“It’s a great idea,” said Tony Matias, a 
health and fitness co-op student. “It gives a 


lot of people a chance to come down here 
and work out for a couple hours for free.” 

The gymnasium will be closed through- 
out July, due to a summer day camp. 


art miinties 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382-3ART WA 
Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradiees 


PIZZAZZE 


Hair Salon 


Special 


LO% OFF All 


Retail Products 


Expires 6/30/95 


Specializing in 
Coloring @ Cutting ¢ Perming 


Hours: 


Mon. Closed Thurs. 9-8 


Tues. 2-8 Fri. 8-8 


Wed. 10-8 


Sat. 8-4 


520 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 81838 
(508) 374-6978 


Run for your lives 
J. Grosky photo 


STUDENTS FROM Judy Lasser’s health and fitness class question Robert 
Parker, fitness center coordinator, about using the treadmill. 


Sports Mix-Matching 


Match each NBA star with the college he attended. 


1. Tim Hardaway a. Georgia 


2. Chris Mullin b. Cincinnati 

3. Karl Malone c. Texas El-Paso 
4. Dominique Wilkens d. S.W. Missouri 
5. Mahmoud Abdul-Rauf e. St. Johns 

6. Dennis Rodman f. Louisiana Tech 
7. Nick Van Exel g. Louisiana State 
Answers: 


QLP9B SEI 9-7 T 


Required Reading 


$8 Per Hour « 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Tuition 
Reimbursement 
Up to $6,000 
per Year 
(*selected 


Potential 
Promotion 
Within 

A Year 


Part-time 
Work 


Full-time 
Benefits 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 

* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6 to 11 p.m. 

**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. **3 to 8 a.m. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


as x 
es 
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Soccer, softball 


@ Students want it all, 
but don’t take an active 
role by getting involved 


$30,000 decrease in the athletic 

Azrnent budget over the past 

four years has led to the termination 

of soccer and softball. At least this is the 
reason most people want to believe. 

It’s not the money, but rather the lack of 
interest from the student body, bringing 
about this change. 

“If there’s a big demand for the sport, it 
should stay,” said Chris Everly, NECC stu- 
dent. “The programs that don’t have a big 
demand for them should be cut.” 

Both sports have had trouble in the past. 
Soccer was unable to fill all positions, and 
softball was reduced to a club sport this 
semester. 

Student interests in sports is poor. It is 
apparent just by looking at the number of 
people going out for athletics. 

Oftentimes, the gym is full with stu- 
dents playing basketball, but that is the 
only program receiving attention. As acom- 


munity college, NECC is not known for 
having the best sports program in the state, 
but that’s because students don’t take it 
serious enough to participate. Some high 
school graduates do come to the college for 
sports, however. 

“I think it’s very unfair, some people 
come here to play sports,” said Maria Nunez, 
a softball team member. 

“It’s terrible. A lot of people come here 
just for sports,” said Cheryl Lemoine, stu- 
dent and softball coach. “They aren’t ready 
for the bigger schools, so they come here.” 

These students are the ones who will feel 
the effects of the cuts. 

A majority of players are graduating or 
transferring and do not care what happens 
when they’re gone. 

The athletic department has tried many 
times to get students involved this semes- 
ter. Earlier this year, a grand opening intro- 
duced the athletics facility, and during the 
semester a miniature golf course was set up 
in the gym, which succeeded only in at- 
tracting the students already faithful to the 
program. 

This attitude plus the decrease in money 
allocated to the department that the driv- 
ing forces behind the elimination of two 
sports. Originally, baseball and softball 
were slated for elimination, but baseball 
hung in there. 

“I had to get rid.of two sports,” Beal said. 
“It (baseball) gave me one of the biggest 
headaches with the fields (being drowned 
by water). I kept baseball because it’s a 
traditional sport.” 

In the past, NECC baseball had a pretty 


Children’s camp to run 


@ Facility an ideal place, 
offering children a variety 
of events and activities 


JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


he athletic department has announced 

a “Summer Fun Camp” scheduled to 

run June 26 to Aug. 18. The two four- 

week sessions are held from 9 a.m. to3 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

“The college has beautiful facilities, and 
we wanted to finda way to best utilize them 
during the summer months,” said Rose 
Wile, intramurals coodinator. “The camp 
made the most sense because of all the 
possibilities we could offer children.” 

Under the supervision of staff counse- 
lors, kids ages 6-12 will have the opportu- 


nity to participate in many activities, out- 
door and indoor. 

“The beauty of NECC is that we have all 
the outside facilities,” Wile said. “We have 
the track and soccer fields, baseball fields, 
a lake for nature walks, and we also have 
the gym which offers basketball courts, a 
dance studio and classrooms for arts and 
crafts.” 

» Other events include fitness activities, 
aerobics, board games, videos, sing-a-longs, 
etc., plus weekly field trips. 

The four weeks in the first session are 
June 26-30, july 3-7, 10-14 and 17-21. The 
second session runs July 24-28, 31-Aug. 4, 7- 
11 and Aug. 14-18. 

The program costs $280 for a four-week 
sign-up, $160 for a two-week sign-up and 
$90 for one week. A $25 non-refundable 
deposit is required for each week. 

For more information, contact the sports 
and leisure department at 374-3900 ext. 
2602 or 374-3818. 
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Wanted 


Writers 


Sign up for Journalism I today and 
join the Observer’s fall semester staff 
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That’s the way the ball bounces 


THIS DEFENSE can’t fight the inevitable elimination of a sport where lack 
of interest and insufficient funds has led to the decision to drop soccer. 


good turnout, but not this year. 

Once the audience goes down, so do the 
number of players. Without someone there 
to see the home runs or double plays, 
interest among players dwindles. Can you 
imagine professional baseball players get- 
ting paid millions when no one wants to 
watch them? 

Player Tony Matias said baseball was one 
of the reasons he came to NECC, and if a 
sport gets cut, there is not much that can be 
done. He hopes the school will make an 
effort to keep all the sports alive. 

Attempts to raise money for these sports 
are already on Beal’s list. Starting in June a 
summer fun camp is offered, with proceeds 
going into a fund for the department. But 
the school can’t be the only ingredient 
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keeping sports alive. Students must take an 
active role in trying to save every piece of 
the sports and leisure department. 

“Tlove baseball, but if the school doesn’t 
have the money, what can you do?” Matias 
said. “It'll hurt, but you can’t cry over 
spilled milk.” 

Why must the school always be respon- 
sible for the cancellation of a program? For 
the most part, it’s due to student non- 
participation. If there were enough people 
involved in the programs, maybe this situ- 
ation wouldn't have come about. 

People always complain that NECC isn’t 
a real school, but maybe if half of the 
complainers got off their duffs and did 
something, the school might have a cam- 
pus life. 


at college this summer 


Northern Essex Community College 
announces 
Three 20 Week Intensive Certificate Programs 
May 30 to October 13, 1995 
PERSONAL COMPUTERS 
MEDICAL BILLING 


OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Students 
People for whom a traditional academic 
year is not a viable option. 


Training 

Intensive preparation and practice in the 
theory and skills essential to the career 
track selected. 


Format 

Two modules: eight weeks—May 30 to July 
20, 1995 and twelve weeks—July 24 to 
October 13, 1995. 


Hours 
Monday-Friday from 8:30 am to 3:30 pm. 


Support 
Daily counseling and placement assistance 
throughout the program. 


Assessment 

Free assessment testing in reading, writing 
and math is required, Call 508-374-3871 for 
an appointment. 


Cost 

$4,220-$4,505 including books, materials, 
specialized computer classroom, lab and 
lab assistance. 


Financial Aid 
Financial aid is available to all eligible 
individuals. 


Information 

Contact the Admissions Office, Northern 
Essex Community College, Haverhill 
campus, 508-374-3600. 


Northern Es: 


